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THE UNIVERSITY PRESIDENT 


AND THE PUBLICS’ 


Wuat are the practices of university presidents in 
relation to their several publics? To be sure, what an 
individual or group does is not necessarily right. By 
the same token, what university presidents do does not 
mean that their actions are always the proper ones. 
On the other hand, the conduct of 


versity administrators with their several publics over 


successful uni- 


a long period of time cannot be dismissed as having 
no reliability. therefore, that if 
definite about the 


It would appear, 
we could know something rather 
relations of university presidents with their faculti 
students, governing boards, alumni, legislators, and 
the general public that it would be of inestimable value 
to newcomers in this much coveted position of uni- 
versity president. Moreover, it might have a thera- 
peutie effect upon those of us who have occupied this 
position for some time. It would be satisfying to 


know that other presidents do the same things that we 


1 Address delivered at the meeting of the National As- 
sociation of State Universities in Chicago. 


ples of State School Administration; Political Speeches 


on College Campuses; Curriculum Service Center at 
Teachers College, Columbia University; The William 
Putnam Mathematical Competition; The Uni- 


versity of Texas and Southern Methodist University to 


Lowell 


Co-operate 





I. D. WEEKS 


PRESIDENT, 


UNIVERSITY OF SOUTH DAKOTA 


Each of us has the 
ever-present problem of dealing with people. 

With the foregoing in mind I sent a questionnaire 
to each member of the National Association of State 
Universities, a procedure which possesses all the weak- 
The data 


do; that we act very much alike. 


nesses inherent in the questionnaire method. 


obtained are quantitative rather than qualitative. 
What I shall report to you is a summary of the replies 
from 46 university presidents. In organizing the in- 
formation contained in these replies the institutions 
are divided into three groups: those having an enroll- 
ment of less than 6,000, those with enrollments varying 
from six to 10,000, and a third group of universities 
having more than 10,000 students. This grouping was 
made on the theory that there might well be differ- 
ences in the activities of presidents in varying sizes 
of universities. As a matter of fact, the differences 
were slight and probably of little significance. 
Forty-six universities replied to the questionnaire. 


1. Forty-three presidents state that they meet with 
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he state from one to 15 times 


39 presidents meet with alumni groups 


alumni groups within 
each year; 
the state 


times a year. 


outside varying from occasionally to six 


2. Thirtv-three have a voice in the selection of 


alumni secretary; eight have no voice in this matter. 

3. Thirty-six write for their alumni publications; 
some of these write only occasionally, while four presi- 
dents do not write at all. 

4. Other contacts with alumni consist of meeting 
with alumni councils, individual alumni, and attending 
reunions, 

5. Presidents meet with their governing boards as 

follows: 
One president upon call; four presidents 2-4 times per 
year; four presidents quarterly; two presidents bi- 
monthly; eight presidents 6-8 times per year; seven 
presidents 9 times; four presidents 10 times; sixteen 
presidents monthly; one president 14 times. 


6. All take up matters of business with the entire 
board although 16 also present business matters to 
committees of the board. 

7. The practice of board members visiting the in- 
stitutions varies from never to as often as 14 times 
a year. 

8. The great majority of presidents entertain the 
members of the board either in their own homes or 
on the campus when they visit the institution. 

9. Thirty-one are active members of a service club; 
32 are active members in their church; 18 are active 
members in a fraternal order. 

10. Thirty-eight feel as definite an obligation to the 
university community as if they were in business or 
practicing a profession in the community. 

11. All presidents state that members of their staff 
have ready access to their offices. 

12. Forty-two attend faculty meetings; 38 or a 
slightly smaller number preside at these meetings. 

13. All university presidents have final authority 
in such matters as employment, promotion, and dis- 
missal of staff members. 

14. Presidents have contacts with individual mem- 
bers of the faculty socially and individually through 
committees, meetings, and elubs. 

15. Presidents have contacts with the individual 
schools and colleges socially and through deans and 
heads of departments, committees, and councils. 

16. All but one state that they appear before legis- 
lative committees upon invitation. 

17. Thirty-nine schools invite legislators to visit 
their institutions; eighteen take their visitors on a tour 
of the campus; 23 provide entertainment for them; 
10 diseuss needs of the institution with them. 

18. Twenty-nine present the budget to the legisla- 
ture; in two institutions this is done by the chancellor, 


VoL. es No. 


in one school by the comptroller, and in one by th, 
trustees; four presidents say they have little or , 
responsibility, while one says his duties are advisory 
only; one states that he must justify the budget, 

19. In Group A only one school reports organize) 
contacts with parents; in group B there are four; an 
in Group C there are six; only 11 universities hay, 
any organized contact with parents. 

20. There are some differences noted in the groups 
as pertains to publications for parents: Group A—]: 
Group B—2; Group C—5. 

21. Twenty-six schools have special days to which 
parents are invited. The presidents are called upon 
to extend greetings and/or attend receptions on these 
occasions. 

22. Twenty-one contact the press through their 
publicity offices; 23 have contact both directly with 
the press and through the publicity office. 

23. Seventeen state that they see all news stories 
before they are released; several see only those stories 
that are felt to be important. 

24. Number of addresses given annually: 


Number of presidents 

A C Number of Addresses 
— 1-10 

2 10-20 

— 20-30 

1 30-40 
- 


Group 


40-50 
5 50-100 
1 100-200 


Number of articles written annually: 


Number of presidents 
Number of Articles 
0 
1-3 
4-7 
8-11 
12-15 
16-19 


20-25 


Group . B 


J Hroel ml] a 


25. Offices held and committee assignments: 


Presidents Assignments 
21 1-8 
12 9-30 


¢ 


26. Presidents’ contacts with students consist of 
meeting students individually and socially, meeting 
with student leaders, and addressing student groups. 

27. Eighteen feel the contacts with students to be 
adequate while 24 do not believe them to be sufficient. 

28. Seven presidents engage in some teaching. 

A very interesting activity of one university presi- 
dent is that of meeting with departments, one at a 
time, on each Wednesday evening for the purpose of 
discussing objectives, curricula, ete. This is a three- 
year program. 
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Some of the common problems enumerated were: 
1. To find time to do all that should be done. 

29 To get the various groups within the institution 

understand and appreciate the efforts of other 
groups. 

3, Giving out of complimentary tickets to football 
cames. Relation to the athletic association. 

“Keeping out of polities.” 

“Avoiding insistent local demands.” 

“T can’t think of any problems that we don’t have.” 

!. The big problem is to secure a connection among 
the staff, the students, and the people—taxpayers, for 
instanee—so that each may understand and support 
the work of the other. “I can accept only about one 
invitation out of fifty. I haven’t found any formula 
for keeping the forty-nine happy.” 

5. Making the nature and function of the university 
understood to those without a college background. 

6. I find it difficult to interest the public in the 
fundamental things a university should be doing. 
Most groups have more interest in the athletic pro- 
gram than in the academic work of a university. 

7. Create among the publics an understanding of 
the university and its many problems. 

8. Maintaining close and effective relationships be- 
tween administration and faculty as the university has 
grown in size and complexity. 

9. Eneourage a high degree of responsible student 
leadership. 

10. With respect to alumni and general public, 
reiterating the necessity for academic freedom. 

“How to live on twenty-four hours a day.” 

ll. Diffieulty of convincing anyone of them [pub- 
lies} that you represent others as well. 

“Oh Lordy!” 

12. Finding time to give to each group so that they 
feel they have been heard. 

13. The problem of mediating, reconciling, and com- 
promising the demands of special groups for special- 
ized university services. 

14. Maintaining the principles of academic freedom 
against anti-Communist hysteria. 

Conclusions.—A study of the replies given by 46 
university presidents points to several significant con- 
clusions. Some of these are obvious and we shouid 
have been able to base them upon our experience and 
observation. What are the conclusions that appear 
to have value? 

1. The presidents of state universities have a task 
that would challenge the energy and ingenuity of a 
superman. It is a difficult position to endure, to say 
nothing of filling it efficiently and with credit. 

2. Accepted principles of good administration are 
followed as shown by such practices as presenting 
business matters to the entire board or to regularly 
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constituted committees of the board, observing lines 
of official authority in dealing with members of the 
staff, and in affording the faculty ready access to the 
president. 

3. The president is the one university administrator 
who is primarily responsible for getting the budget 
through legislative channels. In other words, the 
financial responsibility for the university falls 
squarely upon the shoulders of the president. 

4. There seems to be little significant difference in 
the activities of presidents with the several publics 
regardless of the size of the institution. 

5. The larger universities seem to be more aware 
of the importance of having definite and organized 
contacts with parents as shown by the fact that they 
have more publications for parents. This may be 
due to their having larger staffs in their alumni and 
public-relations offices. 

6. Presidents endeavor to keep in touch with their 
students. The size of the student body and the very 
nature of the university presidency makes it necessary 
to confine these associations to meeting with student 
leaders, giving addresses, and attending social fune- 
tions. Many presidents feel that these contacts are 
inadequate but do not have the time or energy to do 
more. 

7. In spite of remarks that are sometimes heard, 
university administrators do recognize the importance 
of alumni and try to keep in touch with them by ad- 
dressing alumni groups, by writing for their publi- 
eations, and by working with their leaders. 

8. Governing boards consume considerable time of 
the university president. Thirty-two meet with their 
boards from six to fourteeri times a year. In addi- 
tion to this the boards often visit the institution and 
are frequently entertained in the president’s home. 
This adds to the heavy responsibilities of the presi- 
dent’s wife. 

9. In addition to the many and varied duties, a 
large number of presidents find time to take an active 
part in the church and in a local service club. Be- 
tween 25 and 30 per cent even participate in a fra- 
ternal order. 

10. A large number of these executives attend and 
preside at faculty meetings. A few actually teach. 

11. The great number of addresses given and the 
more limited number of articles written attest to the 
publie’s demand for what Glenn Frank once called the 
“singing qualities of the canary” on the part of the 
university president. 

12. The university president is an active force in 
directing national foundations and regional, state, 
and national organizations as seen by the number of 
offices held and committee assignments in these 
agencies. 
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It was pointed out earlier that this study was quan- 
titative and in no sense qualitative. No attempt has 
been made to evaluate the effectiveness of the presi- 
It is quite apparent 


dent’s contacts with the publics. 
that the university president feels it necessary, if not 
mandatory, that he keep in close personal touch with 
students, faculty, alumni, the legislature, parents, the 
press, the governing board, and the general public. 


Since public relations is such an important part of 
the university president’s job, it would be most valu- 
able if studies could be made to determine what makes 
a president effective in his relations with other uni- 
versity administrators, faculty, students, and legis- 
lators. 

It is my sincere hope that someone will feel that 
this subject is of sufficient value to merit further 
studies of an objective and qualitative nature relating 
to the position of the university presidency. 


Shorter Papers. 
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Some of the studies that should be made are: 

1. What are the most effective practices of univer. 
sity presidents in working with the state legislatures 

2. Are organized institutional contacts with parents 
necessary ? 

3. How can alumni best serve their alma mater? 

4. What contacts should a university president haye 
with the student body? 

5. What are the best practices for the president jy 
relation to the governing board? 

6. How ean channels of communication be kept 
open between the faculty, administration, alumni, sty. 
dents, and the president? 

Obviously there are many problems that might wel] 
be studied but the foregoing will at least be illustra. 
tive of the need. The university presidency is a posi- 
tion of such magnitude that one who attempts to {iJ 
it cannot be too well prepared. 





DEMOCRACY AND A MERIT-LIST SYSTEM 
FOR TEACHER PROMOTIONS 


DALE H. PERKINS 


Houston, Texas 


THE increased use of a merit-list system for teacher 
promotion and for salary differentials, on the part of 
large city public-school organizations, is an encourag- 
ing trend. The city school system that does not use 
such a merit-rating list is failing to justify and to 
implement the boast of a democratic nation, that in a 
democratic society those individuals possessing ability 
will get ahead in the world and that the greatest pos- 
sible use of individual ability is extracted for the bene- 
fit of society. Such a city also is failing to recognize 
the fact that a teacher with fifteen years of teaching 
service has not necessarily increased his worth in the 
same proportion; that it is possible for such a teacher 
to have had one year’s teaching experience fifteen 
times. 
those cases where it is not completely killed off in 


Failure to reward ability discourages it in 


increments of decreased morale. 

What are some of the advantages accruing to the 
use of a merit system for promotions in a large city 
public-school system ? 

1. A decrease in political and other extraneous pres- 
sure upon the superintendent or the director of per- 
sonnel for the promotion of individuals not profes- 
sionally qualified but who enjoy the proper “connec- 
tions.” 

2. A system which promises to pick the best indi- 
viduals for promotion with a higher degree of con- 
sistency than does the systems now used by cities not 
employing the merit plan. 


3. Practical, instead of lip-service, demonstration 
of democratic principles at a time when such a dem- 
onstration is sorely needed by the nations. 

4. Financial benefit to the school system. By tak- 
ing advantage of inservice training obtained by sin- 
cere, ambitious teachers at their own expense the 
school organization is in a position to conserve th 
amount of money it would ordinarily need to employ 
in an extensive inservice teacher-training program. 

5. Improved morale within the corps of teachers. 

It is difficult to undestand why all superintendents 
of large city school systems are not today fighting to 
install such a merit list as a part of the administrative 
procedure of their organizations. Certainly it would 
ease the ulcer-forming “pressure” burden that they 
face in making promotions and would obviate the 
practice of being forced to “half-promise” five or six 
teachers promotion to one or two assistant principal- 
ships which might be open at any given time. It is 
obvious that such a practice, frequently resorted to 
as the “easy way out,” will acutely disappoint some 
of the teachers so encouraged and will lead, frequently, 
to a decrease in their teacher-performance level. This 
would not need to happen under a merit-list promo- 
tional system. 

Samuel Streicher, chairman, Board of Examiners 
for the New York City Publie School System, in a 
personal letter to the writer, had this to say in re- 
sponse to the question: What are the advantages to 
the superintendent or the director of personnel in the 
use of a merit promotional list? 

Our plan is based upon the merit system mandated by 
the State Constitution. The advantages of the merit 
plan are impartiality; 
heightened teacher morale; and selection for promotion 


lowered extrinsic pressures; 
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ersonnel found best fitted for high positions, so far 
8 e mpetitive examinations can reveal superior merit. 
Streicher’s opinion is soundly grounded upon the 
practical basis of close observation of such a merit 
plan for promotion in operation over a satisfactory 
period of years. 
In the city where the merit-list idea is not made use 

_ who should lead the fight to give such a plan a 
trial? It is doubtful if it should be a member of the 
school board. Since such a plan is an administrative 
detail it is probable that the superintendent should 
initiate the effort. With an ultraconservative school 
board the fight would be long, hard, and perhaps 
dangerous to the tenure of the superintendent’s job. 
But the victory, once won, would have adequate com- 
pensation, for the repetitious fights over individual 
promotions of personnel would be over. 

General Dwight D. Eisenhower, speaking as presi- 
dent of Columbia University, advised the incoming 
freshman class to live dangerously. He was quoted 


as saying :1 


Grab opportunity, not security. You have come to the 
wrong place if you are seeking perfect security. In 
fact, I am quite certain that the human being would not 
continue to exist if he had perfect security. 


If this advice is valid for college freshmen, it must 
be equally valid for the superintendent who would 
lead the fight for a merit-list system for his adminis- 
trative set-up—toward the goal of obtaining the maxi- 
mum educational leadership for the youth of his com- 
munity. 

Granted that it is a difficult job to organize effective 
criteria for the selection of individuals by competitive 
means in order to compile an intelligent promotional 
list, it is doubtful if a Utopian, or even a near- 
Utopian, job can ever be accomplished, but it is 
equally certain that a drastic improvement can be 
effected over the old “pressure” method of selections 
for promotion. 

The United States Air Force reeognizes the fact 
that, in setting age standards at twenty to twenty-six 
and one half for the training of flight personnel, they 
are occasionally missing a man in his thirties, superior 
in physical condition and general potentiality. It is 
also aware of the fact that, over the long period, it is 
gaining a more consistent and superior ability group 
through the maintenance of such age standards; that 
the Air Corps and the nation as a whole gains, even 
to the disadvantage of the older and occasionally 
better qualified man who must be disqualified from 
flight training upon the basis of his age. The merit 
list for public-school-system promotion is analogous. 
At times it might not pick the best man for the va- 


1 Newsweek. October 10, 1949, p. 25. 
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caney, but, over the long period, its accuracy would 
be efficiently demonstrated. 

Another use for an evaluation system is that of de- 
termining, on an objective basis, when teachers should 
be retired on a pension or dismissed because of incom- 
petency. Many teachers are retained who should be 
dismissed and many are retired or dismissed who 
should be retained. 

Some flexibility would be allowed the superintend- 
ent or the personnel director in making appointments 
from the list. The usual plan is to allow the admin- 
istrator a choice of the top three on the merit list. 
Relative to this point, Mr. Streicher says: 

In accordance with the State education law the ap- 
pointment agency may select one of three persons on the 
eligible list. However, the general practice has been for 
the Board of Education of New York City to make ap- 
pointments strictly in the order of standing on the eli- 
gible list. 

In the practical setting, consider only one promo- 
tional ease recently made by a large city public-school 
system that does not use a merit list. The individual 
concerned came into the system as a teacher at the age 
of 47. He taught in the system for a period of five 
years. He is now 52 years of age. Recently pro- 
moted to the principalship of a small elementary 
school, this individual was quoted in a newspaper as 
considering himself a “nomadie school teacher” who 
educator for the past twenty-four 


’ 


has been a “roving” 
years! 

The same school system, employing close to 3,000 
teachers, numbers among its teaching personnel many 
young men with more extensive professional training, 
administrative experience, and years of service with 
the system and whose educational philosophy does not 
include pride in “nomadie and roving” school teach- 
ing. The negative effect of this one appointment upon 
the school system itself and upon the morale of the 
teaching corps need not be pointed out. The con- 
trast with the use of a merit list for promotion such 
as that used in New York City is sufficient to peg the 
point. 

Democracy has many weapons, but none more po- 
tentially effective than the weapon of education and 
an enlightened citizenry. The people of democratic 
America have the right to look to the schools for 
democratic leadership. The teaching personnel have 
the right to look to educational administration for a 
practical demonstration of the democratic methods for 
obtaining leadership and for making full use of the 
potential ability within its ranks through the organi- 
zation of a system for searching out and for reward- 
ing ability. The merit system for promotion fits into 
this concept; the archaic methods of “political” ap- 
pointments and hit-and-miss judgments still employed 
by too many large city public-school systems does not. 
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THE RELATIONSHIP OF LATIN TO 
ACHIEVEMENT IN GERMAN 


MARGARETE RECKLING ALTENHEIN 


Hunter College, New York 21 


NUMEROUS scientifie studies concerning the value of 


Latin appeared before the very intensive Classical In- 


vestigation of the American Classical League, but the 
findings of this organization, which were published in 
1924, greatly affected the teaching of Latin and stimu- 
lated discussion and further research. The studies 
deal in part with the effect of high-school Latin upon 
general scholarship or upon achievement in specific 
subjects, particularly English and modern foreign 
languages. They point, with few exceptions, to posi- 
tive conclusions in favor of the study of Latin. Al- 
though much has been written with reference to the 
Romanee languages, very little, however, has been 
published with reference to German. 

The following study? of the relationship of a Latin 
background to achievement in German as measured 
in terms of instructors’ grades was neither specially 
planned nor controlled. It was, however, encouraged 
by the data which came to light in an investigation 
of prognosis in German at Hunter College of the City 
of New York,’ where we endeavored to determine: 

(1) To what extent we could predict success in the 
study of German by means of the Prognosis and Artificial] 
Language tests when a German, Yiddish, or Hunter Col- 
lege High School background was present. 

(2) The relationship between a German, Yiddish, or 
Hunter College High School background and the grades 
earned in the German courses. 

Although our specially constructed prognosis test 
was administered to all students (432 women) enter- 
ing the first semester of German, only 167 students 
of the original number had records complete enough 
for study at the close of the third semester,‘ which 
signified for some students the end of the required 
German course. The records of 16 students beyond 
the number (167) used in the original investigation 
could be incorporated into the present study. The 
total number of subjects in Table I amounts to 183 
vases. Since the foreign-language requirement for 

1 For a survey of studies cf. L. D. Thomas. Educa- 
tion, LVI (1935), 179-186; P. Morton-Finney. Modern 
Language Journal, XXV_ (1941), 873-880. 

2 The author wishes to acknowledge with gratitude the 
statistical guidance of J. Hobart Bushey who gave so 
generously of his time; also the many helpful suggestions 
of Dorothy M. Barrett, Cecilia A. Hotchner, and Lillian 
B. Lawler—all of Hunter College. 

3Cf. M. R. Altenhein and J. A. MacNaughton. Mod- 
ern Language Journal, (Vol. 34, 1950). 

4 Ibid. for causes of mortality. 


admission to Hunter College at the time of the orig}. 
nal survey called for three years in one language anq 
two in another, no one offered less than two years o/ 
There were more students (68) with three 
years of Latin than with no Latin (22), two year; 
Of this group of 


Latin. 


(57), or four years (23).° 
students, 30 continued at college with a Latin lanenae 
course before beginning German. Students with tw 
years of Latin in high school did not go on with 

Latin language course at college and consequently a, 
not represented in Table I in such a category. Of the 
35 students who had not studied Latin in high scho 

13 commenced that language at college prior to any 
instruction in German. All Latin backgrounds re. 
ferred to in this study are previous to any exper 
ence in the first semester of German at college. 


TABLE I 
MEAN® AND STANDARD DEVIATION (S.D.) OF INDICES? IN 
GERMAN COURSES EXCLUDING FAILURES 


Semester III I-II-IlI 


2: 
2. 
2. “ 2.81 
2.78 
High School—One Semester College 


2.48 .98 2.386 1.05 2.92 .69 
2.80 .75 2.60 1.02 3.20 .40 


$ 2.62 .8 99 2. 80 2. 





Average 2.5 


B—3, C—2 


It is apparent in Table I that the achievement in 
German is decidedly better for all’ groups with a 
Latin background. Furthermore, the average of the 
grades of three semesters, as shown in column I-II- 
III, indicates that the achievement in German in- 
proves progressively: with the number of years of 
Latin study. An additional semester at college does 
not bring any greater success in German to the group 
with three years of Latin in high school, but does give 
the group with a four-year background the greatest 

5 Everyone in Table I who entered from Hunter College 
High School (38), from parochial schools (15), or out- 
of-town schools (4) offered Latin for admission to Hun- 
ter College. This means that 91 students received their 


Latin instruction in the regular New York City public 
high schools. 
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dvantage over all groups represented in Table I. 
The average index (I-II-II1) for those students who 
began German after one semester of elementary Latin 
at college is Just about the same as that attained by 
the students who had studied Latin for two years in 
high school. 

With the small samples at hand, these differences 
in achievement in German turn out to be statistically 
nonsignificant. For instance, the difference between 
no years of Latin and four years in high school plus 

» semester at college for the combined groups (I-II- 
III) is actually not significant. The value of Student 
t is 1.48 for 25 degrees of freedom, yielding a prob- 
ability greater than the .01 level of significance (as a 
matter of fact, the probability is greater than the .05 
level of significance). However, an improvement in 

German index with the increasing number of 
years of Latin preparation is evidenced by the trends 
in Table I. This would seem to indicate that larger 
samples would yield significant results. 

It is rather to be expected that those students who 
ave studied Latin grammar before they begin German 
may very well be at an advantage when compared with 
those who have no Latin background. It must be 
recognized that both languages are highly inflected, 
even though one may not consciously feel any sim- 
larity in detail. Through a study of Latin grammar 
the student becomes more thoroughly aware of in- 
flections and syntax, concepts helpful in learning 
German. Since grammatical terminology has been 
neglected to a great extent in the English courses of 
the high schools, Latin grammar familiarizes a student 
with terms and tools of language study in general. 
Close observation and accuracy developed in Latin 
language classes may serve well in German grammar 
courses, 

English indicates gender (except in pronouns and 
a few nouns with certain endings) only by the mean- 
ing of a word. Nouns referring to inanimate objects 
are neuter. That is not true of Latin and German. 
There one finds besides a natural gender a gram- 
matical one. The gender of a great majority of Latin 
nouns is determined by the ending of the nominative 
singular. Gender in German can sometimes be deter- 
mined from the meaning; sometimes from the form. 
Accordingly, nouns in either Latin or German denot- 
ing things or qualities are often masculine or feminine. 

In English the inflection of a noun is simple in- 
deed, only one case being inflected. The case of nouns 
is ‘more generally shown by word order. Latin, on 
the other hand, has five declensions of nouns “distin- 
guished from each other by the final letter of the 
Stem, and also by the Termination of the Genitive 


6C. E. Bennett. ‘‘New Latin Grammar’’ (Boston: 
Allyn and Bacon, 1918), p. 11 and footnote. 
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Singular.”” German, too, is characterized by a va- 
riety of declensions (three classes strong; one weak; 
one mixed) signified by the genitive singular and 
nominative plural. The inflected form of the article 
often helps one in German to recognize the ease of the 
noun. The rule in Latin that the nominative and ac- 
cusative of neuters are always alike in the singular 
and in the plural applies also to German. 

Adjectives in English show no agreement. Adjec- 
tives in Latin are declined like nouns, showing agree- 
ment in gender, number, and case. Likewise in Ger- 
man an inflected adjective agrees with its noun in 
gender, number, and case, being declined either strong 
or weak. 

The ordinals in both Latin and German are inflected 
like adjectives. The position of the smaller numeral 
first is found in both languages, as for example, sez et 
triginta and sechsunddreissig. 

All pronouns are highly inflected in Latin and Ger- 
man, both languages not permitting the omission of 
the relative as is frequently possible in English. 

One could make many like comparisons between 
Latin and German in the identical use of case after 
verbs and adjectives and in many expressions, such as 
dative of reference and accusative expressing dura- 
tion of time. 

Verbs are highly inflected in both Latin and Ger- 
man. The sequence of tense in Latin will help a stu- 
dent to master a similar sequence in German. Since 
the subjunctive is an important part of Latin and 
German, it is discussed much more in these classes 
than in any English class, where it is of lesser im- 
portance. It is quite possible, therefore, that the 
terms involved and the use-may easily carry over from 
Latin to German. 

In the Romance languages 90 per cent of the vo- 
cabulary is derived from Latin. A very much smaller 
percentage of words in German are of Latin origin. 
Similarities do exist, however, in word-formation. 
Students of Latin will find Latin “loan words” and 
derivatives in their German vocabularies. 

Evidence in Table I gives the Latin students su- 
periority over the non-Latin students in performance 
in elementary German courses, for which the study of 
Latin grammar offers many factors beyond the knowl- 
edge of English. Nevertheless, the intelligence of 
each group under consideration must be investigated 
in order to make the conclusions derived from the 
data in Table I more meaningful. For this purpose 
the scores on the American Council on Education Psy- 
chological Examination® (administered by Hunter 
College to all incoming freshmen for scholastic apti- 


7 Ibid., p. 12. 


8 Henceforth referred to as ACE. 
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tude) were examined for all cases in this study. The 
} » . + 1 > 

mean and median of the raw scores are presented 1n 

Table II under nonfailures in German in divisions 


eorresponding to those in Table I, section I-IJ-I11. 


TABLE II 


MEAN,® MEDIAN,® AND STANDARD DEVIATION (S.D.) 
or ACE” Scores 





Nonfailures in German Failures in German 
x gS = 3 H es | E , 
Z I ¢ F 6 2 s§ ¢€ 3 A 
0 we a a uw. O Ho aA @ n 
Ilizgh School No College 
22 0 176 48.1 14 0 190 185 7.8 
57 2 zit 41.7 21 2 181 183 32.1 
4; 3 225 44.5 10 3 222 229 24.% 
1 4 231 32.6 3 + 242 257 45.0 
High School—One Semester College 
25 34 243 242 39.6 4 34 207 199 380.2 
5 4} 233 229 23.4 0 a ee o* a's 
No High School—One Semester College 
13 $ 196 192 27.6 0 


* Based on ungrouped data. 
> American Council on Education Psychological Examina- 
tion. 


The lowest average ACE scores in Table II (non- 
failures in German) are made by the group with a 
non-Latin background; the next lowest by the group 
which commenced Latin at college. That is, the two 
groups which did not study Latin in high school made 
the lowest mean and median intelligence scores on 
the ACE test. 
is a progressive increase in the mean and median ACE 
scores as the groups offer additional years of Latin 


Table II shows, moreover, that there 


study, except in the case of the group with three years 
in high school plus one semester at college, where the 
This would 


mean that as the groups rise to higher levels of in- 


highest average ACE scores are made. 


telligence the length of Latin study is extended. 
Hence, it may be concluded that a positive relation- 
ship exists between the rise in ACE scores (Table IT) 
and German index (Table I). 

The differences in the average ACE scores are found 
to be statistically significant in most eases, which sub- 
The difference 
between the group with no Latin and the one with 


stantiates the trends discussed above. 


two years of Latin just misses being significant. The 
value of Student ¢ is 1.919, whereas the .05 level of 
significance requires a t of 1.96. The difference be- 
tween the ACE scores of the group with no years of 
Latin and four years of Latin, however, yields a prob- 
ability smaller than the .01 level of significance with 
a Student t of 2.96 for 38 degrees of freedom. 

To answer the question whether the indices in Ger- 
man rise because of the Latin background (see Table 
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I) or because of the initial ability (see Table II) 9 
the groups investigated, cases of the 22 students with 
a non-Latin background are paired, wherever possible 
with cases of students with a Latin background (both 
having like scores on the ACE test) to determine th, 
Table IT] 


reveals that the average German index is higher for 


achievement in German of each group. 


all groups with a Latin background when compared 


TABLE III 


MEAN® AND STANDARD DEVIATION (S.D.) OF INDICES® Iy 
GERMAN COURSES OF STUDENTS EQUATED FoR ACE®¢ 
SCORES BUT WITH DIFFERING BACKGROUNDS IN 
LATIN EXCLUDING FAILURES 


Years of Mean SD 











Pairs Latin Index 
0 2 44 
16 2 2. 53 
» > 
13 ( 2.38 48 
3 2.72 54 
. 0 2.35 49 
: 4 2.88 81 
8 0 2.36 60 
34 2:80 62 
- 0 2.34 66 
‘ 4} 2.78 63 
0 2.21 9 
10 ; 2:3: 69 
19 0 2.31 42 


to 
= 
io | 
@ 


varied 












* Based on ungrouped data. 

»>Grades are given numerical values to form index: A—4 
B—3, C—2, D ; 

¢ American Council on Education Psychological Examina- 
tion. 


with a non-Latin background, the factor of intelli- 
gence having been controlled. Moreover, these differ- 
ences in achievement are much greater for all groups 
with more than two years of previous Latin study. 
This explodes the idea that greater success in German 
grades on the part of the Latin students is brought 
about by initial intellectual superiority. The general 
pattern in Table III resembles that of Table I: 
namely, the mean index in German goes up as the 
number of years of prior Latin study increases. 

Even with the small size of samples in Table III, 
the differences are significant in two instances. The 
difference between the group with no Latin and three 
years in high school plus one semester at college meets 
the criterion of statistical significance at the .05 level. 
The value of Student ¢ for the group with no Latin 
and varied Latin backgrounds is 3.21, which exceeds 
the .01 level (2.88), making this difference between a 
no-Latin background and a Latin background highly 
significant for this comparison. 

It is interesting to note that the third-semester in- 
dices in German in Table I are higher in every case 
than for like groups in the first and second semesters. 
It is not surprising that the second-semester grades 
fall below those of the first, since the second semester 
of college language work is usually more difficult be- 
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cquse of the complexity and nature of the contents of 
the course. 


Data in Table IV (Failures in German Courses) ® 


TABLE IV 
FAILURES IN GERMAN COURSES 


Latt Semester 
Jatin a 
Years of 





Ill I-II-III 





High School—No College 





9 3 
18 3 
8 1 
3 0 
High School—One Semester College 
“ae aaa” anes <a 
0 0 0 
No High School—One Semester College 





0 
3 


; 0 0 
Total 40 9 





represent those subjects who started their German 
work with the original group of 432 students.1° By 
far the greatest number of failures falls at the close 
of the first semester. There are fewer failures in the 
groups which have pursued three or four years of 
Latin in high school or Latin at college. There are, 
however, more failures in the group with two years 
of Latin than in the group with a non-Latin back- 
ground. There may be significance in the fact that 
often there is a gap of as much as two years between 
the end of the two-year Latin course and admission to 
college. An investigation of the mean and median 
ACE seores (see Table II, Failures in German) dis- 
closes that the mean and median are lowest for the 
group with a two year Latin background, that is, 
where the greatest number of failures is found. The 
next lowest mean and median (190 and 185 respec- 
tively) coincide with the second greatest number of 
failures (14) in the group with a non-Latin back- 
ground. The difference between the mean ACE scores 
190 and 181, however, is found to be statistically non- 
significant. As the average ACE scores grow larger, 
there are fewer failures, except for the group with 
three years in high school plus one semester at col- 
lege, an irregularity possibly caused by the small num- 
ber of cases involved. 

The difference between the average ACE scores of 
the group with two years of Latin and the group with 
three years of Latin is highly significant at the .01 
level. Here the Student t is 3.48 for 29 degrees of 


9 All students in Table IV entering from Hunter College 
High School (6), parochial schools (5), or out-of-town 
schools (1) offered Latin for admission to Hunter Col- 
lege; therefore 26 of the failures received their Latin 
instruction in the regular New York City public high 
schools. 

10The failures are not included in the discussion of 
the 183 subjects in Tables I, II (Nonfailures in German), 
and ITT. 
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freedom, where a t of 2.76 would suffice to yield a 
probability smaller than .01. The difference between 
the ACE scores for the group with two years of Latin 
(where the greatest number of failures and the lowest 
ACE score are found) and the group with four years 
of Latin (where the least number of failures and the 
highest ACE score are located) is significant at the 
.05 (almost at the .01) level of significance. 


SUMMARY 


Table I: a. Achievement in elementary German 
courses on the basis of instructors’ grades is better for 
all groups with prior Latin preparation when com- 
pared with the group with a non-Latin background. 
b. Achievement in German improves progressively 
with the increasing number of years of previous Latin 
study. ec. The two trends above, as shown in Table I, 
are not statistically significant, perhaps because of 
small sampling. 

Table II: a. The two groups with the lowest average 
ACE scores did not study Latin in high school. b. As 
the groups rise to higher levels of intelligence, they 
study Latin longer. e. A positive relationship exists 
between the rise in ACE scores (Table II) and Ger- 
man index (Table I). d. The differences in the aver- 
age ACE scores (Table II, Nonfailures in German) 
are found to be statistically significant in most cases. 

Table III: a. When eases of like ACE scores are 
paired, it is found that the average German index is 
higher for all groups with a Latin background when 
b. When 
eases of like ACE scores are paired, it is found that 
the trends in Table III are similar to those in Table I: 


compared with a non-Latin background. 


namely, that the index in German goes up as the num- 
ber of years of previous Latin study inereases. ec. 
When eases of like ACE scores are paired, it is found 
that the differences in achievement are much greater 
for all groups with more than two years of prior Latin 
preparation. d. When cases of like ACE scores are 
paired, it is found that the difference between the 
German index of the group with no Latin and the 
group with a varied Latin background is highly sig- 
nificant at the .01 level of significance. 

Table IV and II (Failures in German): a. The 
greatest number of failures in elementary German 
courses is found in the group with two years of pre- 
vious Latin study, which coincides with the location 
of the lowest average ACE scores. b. The second 
greatest number of failures lies in the group with a 
non-Latin background, which coincides with the second 
lowest average ACE scores. ec. As the length of pre- 
vious Latin study grows longer, the ACE scores rise, 
and the number of failures drops. d. Statistical sig- 
nificance is found to substantiate the trends indicated 
in the statement above (IV, ¢). 
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ADMINISTRATION AND STATUS 
OF TEACHERS 
THE relations between boards of education and ad- 
ministrative officers, on the one hand, and teachers, 
Yet ex- 


be eited of loealities where teachers 


on the other, have been greatly improved. 
amples can 
are under controls and restrictions that would not be 
tolerated in any other oceupation and that deny them 
their just rights not only as public servants but as 
men and women. 

An excellent illustration of the great advance that 
has been made professionally is the existence of an 
organization which, while it has no authority, can con- 
duct inquiries and influence public opinion not only 
in those localities where teachers have been wrong- 
fully treated but all over the country. More is often 
involved than a question of tenure, for conditions 
may be created under which no teacher can do satis- 
factory work for the children or for the public whom 
he is appointed to serve. 

In two cases that called for inquiry—one in New- 
port (N. H.) and the other in Kelso (Wash.)—in- 
vestigations were conducted by two committees repre- 
senting the National Commission for the Defense of 
Democracy through Education of the National Edu- 
cation Association and the New Hampshire State 
Teachers Association in the one ease and the Wash- 
ington Education Association in the other. The two 
reports deserve wide publicity, and they may well 
serve as textbooks to be studied by the teams that are 
to survey the problems of administration under grants 
from the W. K. Kellogg Foundation. The introduce- 
tion to both reports, written by Harold Benjamin, 
dean, College of Education, University of Maryland, 
and chairman of the National Commission for the 
Defense of Democracy through Edueation, are mas- 
terly statements of policy on the relations between the 
administration and teachers. More important than 
the statement of policy is Dr. Benjamin’s argument 
that it is the children who will be the citizens of the 
next generation on whom the burden of unjust deal- 
ings with teachers falls. The reason why teachers 
should not be treated as were the teachers of Newport 
and of Kelso Dr. Benjamin gives as follows: 


t is so simple as to be almost absurd were it not at the 
same time one of the great foundation requirements of a 
democracy’s school system. It is merely that above the 
rights of teachers are the rights of children, that beyond 
the privileges of administrators are those of the people, 


and that representatives of a democratic community who 














exercise power arbi rily are thereby unfaithful to thei; 


( ymmunity. 


Administration, in other words, exists to achieve ; 
Schools belong to the people and 
Perhay S 


the kind of administration which formed the subi 


definite purpose. 
exist to prepare the citizens of a democracy. 


of the two investigations may in part be responsib| 
for the shortage of teachers.—I. L. K. 


PRINCIPLES OF STATE SCHOOL 
ADMINISTRATION 


FOLLOWING a study by a committee appointed by th 
NEA at the request of the Utah State Board of Edu 
cation, it is reeommended in a report published by 
NEA National Commission for the Defense of Democ 
racy through Education that state boards of educatior 
should enjoy greater independence in school financial 
matters and freedom from interference in administra- 
It was 
also recommended that members of state boards of 
education be selected by popular vote on a nonpar- 
tisan basis and that state superintendents of publi 


tion and policy by state central fiscal agencies. 


instruction be appointed by state boards of education 
rather than by popular election on a partisan political 
ballot. 
“important laymen to the state board of education 


The report stresses the need for bringing 


whose interest in serving is not based on financial 
or political considerations.” In accordance with 

recommendation of the National Council of Chief 
State School Officers a state board of education should 
consist of seven to twelve “able citizens, broadly rep- 
resentative of the general public and unselfishly in- 
elected to serve for long over- 
It is stated in the report 


terested in education,’ 
lapping terms without pay. 
that 


The principal issues raised by the request from the Utal 
Edueational Agency have been of deep interest to the 
NEA for many years. The association, on the basis of 
extensive studies, has consistently opposed the selection of 
state superintendents by popular vote and has urged that 
they be appointed by state boards of education, and, 
moreover, the association has had a growing concern over 
the development of central fiscal boards at state or local 
levels, which through a supervision of expenditures con 
trol policy at crucial points and encroach on powers 
ordinarily delegated to governing education boards. 


The members of the committee were Harold Ben- 
jamin, University of Maryland, chairman; Henry F. 
Alves and Raymond W. Gregory, Office of Education, 
FSA; Edgar Fuller, National Council of Chief State 


f 


School Officers; Edgar L. Morphet, University of 
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California; and Edward M. Tuttle, National School 
Boards Association. Cyrus C. “erry, counsel for the 
Defense Commission, NEA, se ed as legal counsel 


to the committee. 


POLITICAL SPEECHES ON COLLEGE 
CAMPUSES 

THE Institute of Publie Affairs, the State Univer- 
sity of Iowa, has announced, as the result of a study, 
that student political groups may sponsor the appear- 
ince of politicians to give political speeches on the 
campuses of slightly more than half of the publicly 
supported colleges and universities of the country. 
The survey was conducted by Robert F. Ray, director 
of the institute, with the co-operation of Richard H. 
Plock, secretary, Association of Governing Boards of 
State Universities, and a member of the Iowa State 
Board of Education. 

Four questions were asked in the survey. The ques- 
tions and the responses of authorities of 413 tax-sup- 
ported junior colleges, four-year colleges, and univer- 
sities were as follows: 


1. Are political speakers freely allowed the use of your 
facilities to give strictly political speeches? No, 49 per 
cent; Yes, 12 per cent; Yes, under certain conditions, 25 
per cent; Question has never arisen or no policy has been 
formulated, 18 per cent. 

2. May student political groups (such as the Young 
Democrats or Young Republicans, ete.) sponsor the ap- 
pearance of political figures? Yes, under certain con- 
ditions, 51 per cent; No, 13 per cent; No student groups 
on this campus, 16 per cent; No policy. has been formu- 
ated or question has never arisen, 20 per cent. 

3. Does your institution now or has it ever sponsored 
. program for the presentation of political figures (such 
as ‘Party Day,’’ mock conventions, rallies, forums, etc.) 
if a strictly partisan political nature? No, 76 per cent; 
Yes, 14 per cent; Did not answer question, 10 per cent. 

4. May political organizations or candidates rent facili- 
ties On your campus for political speeches or other pro- 
grams? Rentals not allowed, 45 per cent; Rentals al- 
lowed, 35 per cent; Question has never arisen, no requests, 
or no policy, 20 per cent. 


CURRICULUM SERVICE CENTER AT 
TEACHERS COLLEGE, CO- 
LUMBIA UNIVERSITY 

A CURRICULUM SERVICE CENTER has been established 
at Teachers College, Columbia University, designed to 
provide consultant service to public and private sec- 
ondary schools, community colleges, and teachers col- 
leges and to help them improve their educational pro- 
grams. According to Marcella R. Lawler, associate 
professor of education and executive officer of the 
center, outside professional assistance can hasten the 
task of developing curriculum programs in schools. 
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The center was established to meet the increasing de- 
mands for assistance from elementary and secondary 
schools and colleges in improving their instructional 
programs. Consultants on the center staff responsible 
for the ongoing programs are generally selected from 
the curriculum and teaching department at the college 
and include also specialists in all the subject-matter 
areas of instruction, in community study, child devel- 
opment, and administration. They work particularly 
with teachers whose role is vital in curriculum develop- 
ment. 

Help is provided to teachers, administrators, and 
laymen working as a team in a community in develop- 
ing a more effective educational program for college 
and noneollege pupils in high schools. Community 
colleges may be aided in setting up courses for adults, 
terminal students, and other groups within the com- 
munity. Teachers colleges will be assisted in re-ex- 
amining their courses, in introducing laboratory pro- 
grams and field work, and in organizing work confer- 


ences and workshops. 


THE WILLIAM LOWELL PUTNAM 
MATHEMATICAL COMPETITION 


THE eleventh annual William Lowell Putnam Mathe- 
matical Competition will be held on Saturday, March 
31,1951. The competition, made possible by the trus- 
tees of the William Lowell Putnam Intercollegiate 
Fund and sponsored by the Mathematical Association 
of America, is open to undergraduate students in the 
United States and Canada. Any college or university 
wishing to enter a team or individual contestants may 
obtain application blanks. from L. E. Bush, 112 Al- 
bertus Magnus Hall, College of St. Thomas (Saint 
Paul 1, Minn.). Applications must be filed not later 
than March 1,1951. If three candidates are presented 
from a college or university, they are to constitute a 
team; if more than three are presented from any one 
institution, the team of three must be named on the 
application; fewer than three from one college or 
university may compete as individuals. This exami- 
nation may be given at any place where a team, or at 
least three candidates, can be assembled. 

Prizes of $400, $300, $200, and $100 will be awarded 
to the departments of mathematics of the institutions 
with winning teams, and prizes of $40.00, $30.00, 
$20.00, and $10.00 to the teams. Each of the five 
highest candidates will receive $50.00 and each of the 
next five highest, $20.00. There will also be awarded 
at Harvard University (or Radcliffe College in the 
ease of a woman) an annual $1,500 William Lowell 
Putnam Prize Scholarship to one of the first five con- 
testants, to be available immediately or upon the com- 
pletion of undergraduate work. 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS AND 
SOUTHERN METHODIST UNI- 
VERSITY TO CO-OPERATE 
A CO-OPERATIVE agreement has been entered into be- 
tween the University of Texas (Austin) and Southern 
Methodist University (Dalias, Tex.) to launch a plan 
for advanced study in education to be offered jointly. 
Graduate students may take courses at Southern 
Methodist University for credit toward the doctor of 


education degree at the University of Texas. The 


Notes and News 
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plan, according to H. M. Hosford, dean of Southern 
Methodist University, modifies residence requirements 
at the University of Texas and makes it possible for 
teachers of the Dallas area to earn credit toward q 
doctor’s degree while still carrying on their duties, 
The plan will go into effect on February 1, 1951. To 
be admitted students must first qualify for admission 
to the Graduate School of the University of Texas: 
they must hold the equivalent of a master’s degree 
and must pass a guidance examination. 





Report on number of new members accepted during 


week ending November 13: 24. 


Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 

The Very Reverend Vernon F. Gallagher assumed 
new duties last July 1 as president, Duquesne Univer- 


sity (Pittsburgh). 


James C. Sluss is president of a new college, South- 
west Virginia College (Wise), that was opened in 
September with emphasis on religion as an essential 
part of life. The institution, which is nondenomina- 
tional, offers courses in English, speech, commerce, 
music, and education, leading to the bachelor’s degree. 
The staff includes: Phillip B. Davis, dean; Miriam 
Richey, dean of women; Howard Johnson, head of 
the department of science; and Charles Wright, in 


English and history. 


Gilbert L. Woodside, head of the department of 
zoology, University of Massachusetts (Amherst), as- 
sumed new duties, November 1, as dean of the Grad- 
uate School, succeeding Fred John Sievers, retired. 


B. Richard Teare, Jr., head of the department of 
electrical engineering, Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology (Pittsburgh 13), was named dean of graduate 


studies, November 9. 


Mrs. C. Q. Chandler and Elizabeth Cooling were re- 
cently appointed to the staff of National College for 
Christian Workers (Kansas City, Mo.). Mrs. Chand- 
ler is dean of women and house mother; Miss Cooling, 


academic dean. 


Frank H. Finch, associate professor of education, 
University of Illinois, has been relieved of some of 
his teaching duties and has been named director of 
selection, retention, and advisement of graduate stu- 
dents in education. Dr. Finch is developing pro- 
cedures designed to select from the rapidly inecreas- 
ing number of applicants those best qualified to do 
superior graduate work in education. 


Walter P. Brown, professor of English, the American 
University (Washington 16, D. C.), has been ap. 
pointed chairman of the department of communication 
in the School of Social Sciences and Publie A ffiairs, 


Robert E. G. Harris, who served as visiting lecturer 
in journalism in the University of California (Los 
Angeles 24) last summer, was named professor of 
journalism, November 9. 


Henry Milton Leppard has been appointed acting 
professor of geography, University of Washington 
(Seattle 5), and will assume his new duties, January 
1,1951. James Kendall Hall, professor of economics, 
whose appointment as fiscal consultant to the Keo- 
nomie Cooperation Administration was reported in 
ScHoo. AND Society, April 22, has returned from his 
leave of absence. Wilhelmine Schaeffer Creel, assist- 
ant professor of music, and Dexter Morgan Easton, 
instructor in zoology, have resigned. 


Feliks Gross, assistant professor of sociology and 
anthropology, Brooklyn College, has been appointed 
to two visiting professorships. Dr. Gross will serve 
during the second semester (1950-51) as visiting pro- 
fessor of foreign affairs in the University of Virginia 
and as visiting professor in the newly organized Col- 
lege of Europe (Bruges, Belgium) later in 1951. 


Frank L. Keller, formerly of Rutgers University 
(New Brunswick, N. J.), was recently appointed asso- 
ciate professor of resources, College of Commerce and 
Business Administration, Tulane University (New 
Orleans 18), according to a letter sent to SCHOOL AND 
Society under date of November 2 by Robert W. 
Robert M. Robinson has 


been named assistant professor of economies; A. C. 


French, dean of the college. 


Michaelis, associate professor of management, has re- 
turned to the staff after a leave of absence for one 
semester; and J. P. Mahan, assistant professor of 
economies, has resigned to continue graduate study. 
Other appointments were reported in these columns, 
November 11. 
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Humphrey Henry Cordes, Jr., has been appointed 
instructor in classical languages, Grinnell (Iowa) Col- 
lege, to serve during the illness of Nicolas Pereas, 
professor of classical languages and comparative 


literature. 


John E. Dobbin, a member of the staff of the Bureau 
of Institutional Research, the University of Minnesota, 
will assume new duties, December 1, as project di- 
rector, Educational Testing Service, Princeton (N. J.). 


Donald R. Scott, assistant professor of rural educa- 
tion, Iowa State Teachers College (Cedar Falls), has 
been granted a year’s leave of absence for service in 
South America. Dr. Scott will go to Quito (Ecuador) 
to assist the Ministry of Education in setting up 
inservice and preservice teacher-education programs. 
Later he will be transferred to another Pan-American 
country or to the Caribbean area. 


Samuel G. A. Rogers, professor of French, the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, who is on leave of absence for 
the first semester of the academic year 1950-51 for a 
study of Balzac, has been given the medal of Chevalier 
de la Légion d’Honneur by the French Government 
for “his contributions to knowledge and understand- 
ing of Balzac and his general service to the cause of 
French culture.” 


At the 36th annual meeting of the Association of 
Urban Universities, held in Cleveland, October 30, the 
Reverend Paul C. Reinert, 8.J., president, Saint Louis 
University, was elected president. David A. Lock- 
miller, president, University of Chattanooga (Tenn.), 
is continuing the second year of his two-year term as 
vice-president, and David D. Henry, president, Wayne 
University (Detroit 1), was re-elected secretary-treas- 
urer for a three-year term. Seven institutions— 
Youngstown (Ohio) College, College of Charleston 
(S. Car.), Duquesne University, Cooper Union (New 
York 3), Loyola University (Chicago), Howard Col- 
lege (Birmingham, Ala.), and Mississippi Southern 
College (Hattiesburg )—were admitted to membership, 
bringing the total membership of the association to 63. 


Charles H. Schauer, associate director of grants, Re- 
search Corporation (New York 17), has succeeded 
Robert R. Williams in the directorship. Dr. Williams, 
who is at present on a world tour of rice-eating nations 
to advise on nutritional improvement, will continue his 
service to the corporation upon his return in the 
spring as chairman of the Williams-Waterman Fund 
and as a member of the Advisory Committee on 
Grants. 


Ruth Leslie Mann, formerly in charge of college- 
textbook advertising and publicity, Thomas Y. Crowell 
Company, has been appointed director of the newly 


SCHOOL AND SOCIETY 





expanded textbook division of Exposition Press, 386 
Fourth Avenue, New York 16. Complete details of 
the textbook program are given in a revised edition 
of “We Can Publish Your Book,” which may be ob- 
tained free by writing to Miss Mann. 


Lewis A. Wilson, whose appointment as acting com- 
missioner of education and acting president of the 
University of the State of New York was reported in 
ScHOoL AND Society, May 6, has been named com- 
missioner and president, succeeding the late Francis 
Trow Spaulding, whose death was reported in these 
eolumns, April 1. 


The following persons from the United States have 
been appointed to posts in Latin America under the 
education program of the Institute of Inter-American 
Affairs: Bolivia—Clifford P. Archer, associate pro- 
fessor of rural education, the University of Minne- 
sota; Eddie W. Belcher, principal, Roosevelt Ele- 
mentary School, Louisville (Ky.); and Margaret E. 
Gott, teacher in the first grade, San Diego (Calif.) 
Unified School District. Brazil—William L. Cooper, 
area co-ordinator, trade and industrial education, 
Pennsylvania Department of Public Instruction; Au- 
brey C. Daymon, teacher of machine-shop work, Buf- 
falo (N. Y.) Technical High School; Laurence G. 
Mason, director of guidance, public schools of Strat- 
ford (Conn.) ; Eldridge R. Plowden, professor of trade 
and industrial education, University of Alabama; 
Gilbert G. Weaver, New York State Education De- 
partment; and Vee A. Winward, director of appren- 
tice training, Salt Lake (Utah) Area Vocational 
School. 


Harry Woodburn Chase, chancellor of New York 
University, announced on November 9 that he will 
retire on July 1, 1951. The Council of the univer- 
sity has granted Dr. Chase, who has served since 1933, 
terminal leave, beginning January 1. 


John W. Taylor, whose appointment as president, 
University of Louisville (Ky.), was reported in 
SCHOOL AND Society, December 21, 1946, has resigned, 
effective December 31, to accept the post of deputy 
director general, UNESCO. Dr. Taylor will leave for 
Paris early in January. 


James Byron McCormick, whose appointment as 
president, University of Arizona, was reported in 
ScHoot AND Society, March 1, 1947, announced on 
November 10 that he will resign on June 30, 1951, 
and return to the field of law. 


Recent Deaths 


Charles Philips Cooper, professor emeritus of 


journalism, Columbia University, died, November 9, 
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at the age ot eighty Dr. Cooper, who had 


had a long and varied career in newspaper work, had 


four years. 


served the university as associate professor of journal- 
sm (1919-40). 

J. Weldon Hoot, director of the graduate division, 
Wharton School of Finance and Commerce, Univ 
sity of Pennsylvania, died, November 9, at the 
Dr. Hoot had served the school as 


age ol 
forty-seven years. 
instructor in economies (1926-36), assistant professor 
(1936-44), associate professor (since 1944), and di- 


rector of the graduate division (since 1946). 


Lyman Crane Burnett, research professor of agron- 
omy, Iowa State College (Ames), died, November 10, 
at the age of sixty-nine years. Professor Burnett, 
who would have been retired in 1951, had served the 


college since 1905. 

Leland Bradley Snoddy, professor of physics, Uni- 
versity of Virginia, died, November 12, at the age of 
Dr. Snoddy had served as professor 
(Va.) College; 

and physicist 


fifty-two years. 
(1925-28), Lynehburg 
Edison Fellow (1929-30) 
(1930-33), General Electric Company; and at the 
University of Virginia as fellow (1933-36), assistant 
professor of physics (1936-40), associate professor 
(1940-43), and professor (since 1943). 


ennai) ) LY; , 
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BEACH, FRED F. ‘‘The Functions of State Depart- 
ments of Education with an Inventory of the Services 
Provided by the 48 Departments.’’ FSA, Office of 
Education, Misc. No. 12. Pp. ix+70. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 1950. 40 cents. 


BENJAMIN, HAROLD (Editor). ‘‘Democracy in the 

Administration of Higher Education.’’ Tenth Year- 
book of the John Dewey Society. Pp. x+240. Harper 
and Brothers, 49 East 33d Street, New York 16. 1950. 
$3.00. 
The twelve authors of this book are administrators and 
teachers whose jobs require constant concern with prob- 
lems of organizing and administering institutions of higher 
education. 
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The Human Community: Its 
Po. 
1950. 


BROWNELL, BAKER. 
Philosophy and Practice for a Time of Crisis. 
vi+305. Harper and Brothers, New York 16. 
$4.00. 

This book, a summing up of the author's life work, is a 
deeply thoughtful articulation of the philosophy of com- 
munity living. 

o 

BRYSON, LYMAN, LOUIS FINKELSTEIN, AND R. 
M. MacIVER (Editors). Perspectives on a Troubled 
Decade: Science, Philosophy, and Religion 1939-1949. 
Pp. xvii+901. Harper and Brothers, New York 16. 
1950. $5.50. 

A symposium, the papers for which were prepared for the 
10th meeting of the Conference on Science, Philosophy, 
and Religion in Their Relation to the Democratic Way of 
Life which was held at Columbia University, September 
6-9, 1949. Each paper represents only the opinion of the 


individual author. 
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CLAPP, MARGARET (Editor). The Modern Unive UIK 
sity. Pp. vii+115. Cornell University Press, Itha 
N. Y. 1950. $2.50. T 
This book is the outgrowth of three papers read in Bostoy N 
at the annual meeting in December, 1949, of the Amer 41] 
Historical Association, by Paul Farmer, Charles CC. Gj) 
lispie, and G. W. Pierson. 
2 
COUNT, EARL W. (Editor). This Is Race: An Anthol \ 
ogy Selected from the International Literature on th, Ml 
Races of Man. Pp. XXvlii + 747. Henry Schuman, Ine 59 
20 East 70th Street, New York 21. 1950. $7.50. 0 
Here is a representative selection of thinkers who in the rh 
past 200 years have made and are making the scient rt 
concept of race tell in their own words what “race” means rel 
wi 
e 
Current Trends in the Relation of Psychology to Medicine PAI 


Pp. 189. University of Pittsburgh Press, Pittsburg! 
ls. 19650. $3.75. 
Right lectures under the auspices of the department of Wi 
psychology, University of Pittsburgh, by Wayne Rennis ; 
Robert H. Felix, Carlyle Jacobsen, Robert A. Patton, Yal 
D. Koskoff, Paul E. Huston, Nathan W. Shock, and Hans 
J. Eysenck, delivered, February 9 and 10, 1950, in the 


Stephen Collins Foster Memorial. Prog 

Il! 

° A 

‘*The Exceptional Child in Infaney and Early Child D. 
hood.’’ Proceedings of the Annual Spring Confer 

ence on Education and the Exceptional Child of th RIE: 


Child Research Clinie of the Woods Schools, Langhorne of 
Pa. Pp. 48. 1950. Free on request. 





Good Schools Don’t Just Happen. Unpaged. Science 


Research Associates, 228 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago 4. pec 
1950. Quantities of 100 or more 54 cents each, fewer : 
than a 100—10 cents each. 
A guide to action for life-adjustment education prepared RUG 
by the Office of Education, FSA, with the co-operation ot gris 
SRA. Te 
t Ke 
: ‘ Yc 
HOMANS, GEORGE C. The Human Group: Patterns Th 
in the Daily Face-to-Face Relationships of Mankind bec 
Pp. xxvi+484. Harcourt, Brace and Company, 38: po 
Madison Avenue, New York 17. 1950. $6.00. as 
By taking the small groups as a microcosm of society at 
large, the author presents a general theory of social be RUS 
havior. With a foreword by Bernard De Voto. Pj 
e Y 
Th 
LAIDLER, HARRY W. (Editor). Freedom and the of 
Welfare State. Pp. 36. League for Industrial De * 
mocracy, 112 East 19th Street, New York 3. 1950 
25 cents. SHO 
A symposium on the occasion of the 45th anniversary of Hi 
the league. = 
e [1] 
. . = ; Br 
LEVI, WERNER. Fundamentals of World Organiza He 
tion. Pp. ix+233. University of Minnesota Press, tre 
Minneapolis 14. 1950. $3.00. na 
This book offers fresh insight into the possibility of one 
peaceful world. It stresses pragmatic realities; it does 
not rest on formulation of the ideal. SIM 
. Py 
ing 
MAGNUS, RUDOLF. Goethe as a Scientist. Pp. xix+ Py 
259. Henry Schuman, Ine., New York 21. 1950. Ay 
$3.50. rai 
A translation from the German by Heinz Norden of a book Th 
which Havelock Ellis called ‘ta wonderful picture of ab 
Goethe’s scientific activities.” col 
e a 
MEAD, MARGARET. Sex and Temperament in Three JOH 
Primitive Societies. Pp. ix+218. The New American | 
Library of World Literature, Inc., 501 Madison Avenue, 
~New York 22. 1950. 35 cents. JOH 


A Mentor Book with index and glossary of 6 pages; first 
published in 1935. 
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WIKESELL, W. H. (Editor). Modern Abnormal Psy- 
ologu: A Symposium. Pp. ix +880. Dilustrated. 
The Philosophical Library, Inc., 15 East 40th Street 
New York 16. 1950. $10.00. 
41] points of view and all schools are presented here im- 
illy: the Freudian, the Neo-Freudian, and the Non- 
ytical Therapists. 


* 
MORRIS, LLOYD. William James: The Message of a 
Vf n Mind. Pp. ix+98. Charles Seribner’s Sons, 


597 Fifth Avenue, New York 17. 1950. $2.00. Col- 
ge edition available at $1.50. 
The author has performed an invaluable service to the 
reader in unfolding the growth of James's ideas, taken in 
relation to his own life, his psychological studies, and the 
whole history of his times. 
oa 


I AIGE, D. D. (Editor). The Letters of Ezra Pound 
107—1! a4. Pp. xxv +358. Harcourt, Brace and Com- 
pany, New York 17. 1950. $5.00. 
With a preface by Mark Van Doren, who says “to read these 
letters is certainly to be amused in the grand manner. 
e 


Program on Graduate Internship. Pp. 23. Southern 
Illinois University, Carbondale. 1950. 
A 13-month teacher-education program leading to the de- 
gree of M.S. in Education, under the directorship of Charles 
D. Neal. 

e 

RIESMAN, DAVID et al. The Lonely Crowd: A Study 
of the Changing American Character. Pp. xvii+386. 
Yale University Press, New Haven, Conn. 1950. 
$4.00. 
In collaboration with Reuel Denney and Nathan Glazer the 
author has written a bold and thought-provoking book on 
the subject of the “abyss of leisure,’ the consequences of 
our shortened work day and work life. 


RUGG, HAROLD, AND B. MARIAN BROOKS. The 
Teacher in School and Society: An Introduction to 
Education. Pp. xi+530. World Book Company, 
Yonkers 5, N. Y. 1950. $3.60. 

This shonld be helpful to college students who intend to 
become teachers but are still concerned with the all-im- 
portant pe rsonal question, ‘‘What is to be my role, my work 
as a teacher? 

a 


RUSSELL, PETER. An Examination of Ezra Pound. 
Pp. 268. James Laughlin, 333 Sixth Avenue, New 
York. 1950. $3.75. 

This is a compilation of tributes to Mr. Pound in the form 
of essays by T. S. Eliot, Edith Sitwell, Ernest Hemingway, 
G. S. Fraser, and others. One of the New Directions Books. 


SHORE, MAURICE J., et al. Twentieth Century Mental 
Hygiene: New Directions in Mental Health. Pp. 444. 
Illustrated. Social Science Publishers, Inec., 1966 
Broadway, New York 23. 1950. $6.00. 

Here is a completely different progressive and up-to-date 
treatment of modern mental hygiene by national and inter- 
national specialists in their respective fields. 

oO 


SIMPSON, ELIZABETH A. Better Reading Book 2. 
Pp. 88. Instructor’s Guide for the SRA Better Read- 
ing Books. Pp. 27. SRA Reading Progress Folder. 
Pp. 6. Science Research Associates, 228 S. Wabash 
Avenue, Chicago 4. 1950. $1.75 the set; quantity 
rates on request. 

These books are designed to help pupils in Grade 5 and 
above measure and improve their reading rate and reading 
comprehension. 
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Encyclopedia of 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


Oscar J. Kaplan, Editor 
SAN DIEGO STATE COLLEGE 


HE Encyclopedia of Vocational Guid- 

ance is the most comprehensive single 
volume to be published in the occupational 
counseling field. It is the result of the con- 
joint effort of approximately three hundred 
eminent contributors. 

“A very handy reference for practitioners 
and students in the field of guidance. The 
various topics are succinctly and carefully 
treated by a staff of expert contributors... 
Very helpful to those seeking ready informa- 
tion on the many and varied aspects of the 
guidance area.” —Education 


1500 Pages, $18.50 
PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY, Publishers 


15 East 40th Street, Desk 95, New York 16 
Special bulk rate on 10 or more 


Expedite shipment by prepayment 























SINGER, DOROTHEA WALEY. Giordano Bruno: His 
Life and Thought. Pp. xi+389. Illustrated. Henry 
Schuman, Ine., New York 21. 1950. $6.00. 

With an annotated translation of his work, “On the In- 
finite Universe and Worlds,” this book recognizes Bruno as 
an important figure in the development of modern thought. 


SISTER RITA CASCIA et.al. ‘‘Philosophy and Pur- 
poses of the Christian Life Adjustment Program of the 
Sisters of Charity, Cincinnati, Ohio.’’ Christian Life 
Adjustment Bulletin No. 1. Pp. 40. Illustrated. De- 
partment of Education, Sisters of Charity, Mount Saint 
Joseph, Ohio. 1950. 40 cents. 

The first of a series of bulletins, this tells of a method of 
approach, indicating the areas wherein the work lies—‘‘to 
look upon every child as a divine trust, every talent as a 
teacher’s challenge. 

s 

TOMPKINS, ELLSWORTH. ‘«Extraclass Activities 
for All Pupils.’’ FSA, Office of Education, Bulletin 
No. 4. Pp. v+54. Illustrated. Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 1950. 20 cents. 
The “all” on the title is important because every high- 
school boy and girl, regardless of social, economic or scho- 
lastic status, should have the opportunity to participate in 
these activities. 

o 

WASSON, VALENTINE P. The Chosen Baby. Pp. 
46. Illustrated by Hildegarde Woodward. pt ei. Lip- 
pincott and Company, 521 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
1950. $2.00. 

Since its publication in 1939 this book has become prac- 
tically a classic in the child-adoption field. 





TRUSTEES OF THE SOCIETY FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF EDUCATION, INC. 
JOHN K. NORTON, Director, Division of Organization and Administration of Education, Teachers College, Columbia University 
WILLARD E. GIVENS, Secretary, National Education Association 
HENRY W. HOLMES, Professor of Education and former Dean, Graduate School of Education, Harvard University 
JOHN H. BOSSHART, State Commissioner of Education for New Jersey. RAYMOND WALTERS, President, the University of 
Cincinnati. GUY E. SNAVELY, Executive Director, Association of American Colleges 


ERNEST O. MELBY, Dean, School of Education, New York University 
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FACULTY PLACEMENT SERVICE 
THE TUITION PLAN 


gee Sern, | 
College i P Secondary 
Univers; } in The method by which more than 350 
er — y schools and colleges grant the conveni- 


ence of monthly payments while they 
BRYANT TEACHERS BUREAU receive their tuition and other fees in 


711-13 Witherspoon Bldg., : : 
Walnut and Juniper Sts., full at the beginning of the term. 


PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 
Pennypacker 5-1223 The Tuition Plan increases enroll- 


ments, reduces bookkeeping, and en- 
hances good will. 


MUTUAL FUN DS A descriptive brochure will be sent 


For Teachers and other professional to schools and colleges promptly upon 


men and women request. 














We offer the advice and assistance of trained 
representatives in the planning of savings-invest- 
ments on the basis of the individual’s aims and 


needs. 
Confidential service THE TUITION PLAN, INC. 
Write to: Mutual Funds Representative 424 Madison Ave. New York 17, N. Y. 


KIDDER, PEABODY & CO. 


200 Berkley Street, Boston 16, Mass. 























NEW AND IMPORTANT for All Educators 








OF HIGHER EDUCATION ase 
JOHN DEWEY SOCIETY 
Edited by Harold Benjamin, Dean, College of Education, University of Maryland 
Is the advent of the “Presidential Man’’ as college administrator cratic methods in the administration of our colleges and uni- 
a salutary innovation in educational administration? Should versities. Including fourteen provocative chapters by such dis- 
governing boards be preponderantly representative of the pro- tinguished educators as Siesohd Taylor, Charles S. Johnson and 


prietary class? These are a few of the important, controversial Edward J. Sparling, this is important reading for all educators 
questions considered in this plea and program for more demo- —administrators, faculty and students. : 


ESSAYS IN TEACHING 


Edited by Harold Taylor, President, Sarah Lawrence College 

“One discovers, occasionally, an eloquent statement on the who are building Sarah Lawrence College . . . Any teacher who 
meaning of college education. The opening essay, ‘The Idea of cares about his teaching performance will, I am sure, gain in 
a College’, is what one would expect from Harold Taylor. To insight through reading Best essays and in sensing the grand 
find his wholeness and insight matched by rank and file faculty spirit of the writers.’”,-—Nathaniel Cantor, The University of 
colleagues is a tribute to the people, the teachers and learners, Buffalo. $3.00 


IS TEACHING 


By Marie I. Rasey, Professor of Educational Psychology, Wayne University 

“This give-and-take among a teacher and seventeen adult teaching-learning process. Behind the light-heartedness and 
students, representing a cross-section of America’s college ease of style, the dialogues convey some of the soundest lessons 
students, is a fresh approach to the understanding of the in education.””—LIBRARY JOURNAL. $3.00 


At your bookstore or from 


PW HARPER & BROTHERS, 49 East 33rd Street, New York 16, N. Y.-H" 
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